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ORIGINAL TALES. 


For the Poughkeepsie Cusket. 
OU-NE-WA-KAH,. 
; A LEGEND OF THE WINNAKEE.* 
The bright season of flowers had far advan- 
ted and beautified mountain, hill and plain, 








with the rich and gaudy garments of Flora, and | 


every section of the vast unbroken forest echo- 
ed with the sublime and pleasing oratorics of 
the melodious minstrels of nature. The bright 
waters of the Hudson flowed on from their 
gurgling source in the north, through an al- 
most untrodden solitude, whose silence was on- 
ly disturbed by the growl of the wolf and the 
bear, the cry of the panther, the warbling of 


birds, and the occasional whoop of the painted | 


savage. From the pinnacle of Beacon Hill 
the eye saw nothing but a dense forest, shroud- 
ing in its green mantle the noble river, whose | 
bosom was broken only by the playful leap of | 
the sturgeon, or the pointed prow of a solitary | 
Indian. Where now richly cultivated lands | 
bespeak the rewarded labors of Agricola, and | 
lovely villages point out the beauties of the civ- | 
ilized ‘social system, solitude then bore re- 
gal sway, and God was only worshipped by in- 
ferior creation. 

Following the course of a small stream, a 
tribe of the powerful nation of the Delawares, 
might have been seen returning from the bor- 
der of King Philip’s domains, laden with the 
trophies of victory, and the rude spoils of war . 
Pursuing their course towards the setting sun, 
leading in captivity several young warriors of 
the Pequots, these savage victors made the sy]- 
van halls of the forest ring with their wild and 
boisterous joy. Suddenly they gave a loud 
yell of exultation, for they had gained an em- 
nence where the sheen of the lovely Hudson 
dazzled their eyes, and the smoke from the 
dwellings of home curled above the black ce- 
dars thatintervened between them and the riv- 
er. From the browof the eminence the Win- 
nakee leapt in sparkling cascades overa rocky 
bed until it mingled its chrystal treasures with 
the still waters of the great stream. Their 
wives, their children, and their old men greeted 
them with joy, and as the sun sank behind the 
blue hiils of Shawangunk, they lighted their 
fires and ptepared to perform the celebration 
of victory by the yow-wzow, or war-dance. All 
that is horrible in grimace, all that is cruel in 
theinfliction of pains washereexhibited. One 
by one the valliant captives were sacrificed,ad- 
ding new energy to their infernal joy, until 
Ou-ne-wa-kah, the son of the mighty chief of 
the Pequots, alone remained to glut their ven- 
geance. A council was held to consult upon 
the best mode of disposing of him, and after 
much deliberation it was determined to spare 


At length the young warricr spoke and all 
gathered closer to hear his determination. 
“Ou-ne-wa-kah,° said he, “shall never drink 
the blood of his brother. His hand shall nev- 
er liftthe tomahawk against his kindred. His 
finger shall never point out to the Delaware 
the hiding-place of the Pequot. OQu-ne-awe-kah 
is now weak—weaker than a child. 
take up the knife against his nation that he may 
getstrength*? Shall he appear in battle against 
his father with the turtle of the Delaware upon 
his breast? No,no! Ou-vie-wa-keh is no wo- 
man. A Pequot does not fear death. The 








fire ?” 


Shall he | 


Great Spirit hath seen his strength in battle, | for him to conceal her. The contest was long 
shall he be ashamed of him before the council and bloody—the Delawares were defeated and 


tion!” and the old chief saw the turtle upon 
her breast. His brow knit; and as the archers 
cast a glance towards him awaiting his fiat, he 
shook his gray locks, and waved his hands for 
them to retire. Suddenly a loud war-whoop 
was heard in the distance and the warriors 
Sprang to their feet. The clamor grew nearer 
and on the brow of a bare rock towards phe 
south, appeared the terrible clan of the Hur 
who had so long been the terror of. 
Delawares and the Pequots: Ya 
| a hatchet and severed the bands 
kah. But the enemy had advai 








put to flight, and the same fierce Huron, who 


Thus spoke the young warrior. His brave- had twice been wounded by the hand of the 


make him a victim on the morrow. The wo- 


men wept at his words, for they thonght of 


| ry sealed his fate, and it was determined to | young Pequot, now secured his prize arid bore 


/off the trembling girlin triumph. Ou-ne-wa- 
_kah, hoping by sparing his own lifeto effect the 


their kindred who were led captive by the Pe- | liberty of the fair captive, secreted himself in « 


quots. At dawn, Howdnga, the old chief, cal- 
led his warriors around him and ordered the 
prisoner before them. Again he made the 
clement proposal, but Ou-ne-wa-keh was firm 


merey with silent contempt: 
and Pequots were once friends; and they 
laid aside their cruelty in making the pres- 
ent sacrifice. Instead of the tortures inflic- 
ted upon their long and bitter enemies, they 
resolved to slay the son Of their former ally 
withthe pointoi (he arrow. Oun-ne-wa-kah was 
bound to a tree, and three of the best archers 
were selected as executioners. They had 


bows, when a fearful shriek from an adjoining 
thicket palsied each arm, and their arrows fell 
to the ground. The whole multitude were 
petrified by the unearthly sound, and the next 
moment a beautiful Indian maiden fell at the 
feet of the pinioned youth. Superstition over- 
came their thirst for revenge, and they looked 
upon her as a being from the land of the Great 
Spirit. But Ou-ne-wa-kah anew well that love- 
ly form. She was the niece of Uncas, the Mo- 
hawk chief; and twice he had snatched her 
from the grasp of a bloody Huron. She now 
found protection in the wigwam of Oncga,a 
Delaware chief, and was wailing the termina- 
tion of the warto receive Ou-ne-wa-kah as her 
affianced husband. She had heard of his cap- 
tivity, and immediately sped to the council-fire 
for his salvation. * 

She rose, kissed the stern brow of the youth 
and then turnedtoward the assembled warriors. 

“Spare him! spare the betrothed of Yaratil- 
da!” cried she, “placing herself between the 


victim and the archers, who were preparing to | - 
obey the command of their chief. Will ye | tilda for the purpose of harrowing the heart o 


_a deep thicket, where he remained until their 
departure. When allwas quiet, he cautiously 
| reconnoitered the baitle-ground, where lay ma- 
ny a brave Delaware, among whom was the 


in his resolve, and treated their expressed | old Chief Howanga. 
The Delawares | 


Near the margin of the Winnakee, at the 
| termination of a ravine, Jay the mutilated bo- 
/dy of an Indian wizard, with his wand, his 
mantle, and his girdle. Ou-ne-wa-kah imme- 

diately conceived a bold design, and resolved 
| to enter the tribe of the Hurons in the charac- 
iter of a wizard, in search of Yaratilda. He 
| crossed the river and followed up the deep ra- 
' rine that indents the mountain for about three 


measured the distance, and had drawn their miles, when he ascertained by the trail that 


they hadturned tothe northward. Just at eve- 
ning, as he attained the summit of a high hill 
he observed their fires lighted in the valley be- 
low. Wrapping his mantle closer around him, 
to conceal his real character, he approached 
the fire of the bloody chief, making every un- 
couth gesticulation which those of his adopted 
profession perform. He was received with ev- 
ery demonstration of reverence and respect,for 
the wizards were looked upon as mediators 
between the people of Earth and the Great 
Spirit. They were also considered as perfect 
masters of the healing art, and every secresy 
was confided tothem. He began to question 
the chief about his victories and his captives. 
The Huron, proud to answer such queries 
where personal valor was concerned, related 
every particular of the combat of the morning, 
and with exultation boasted of the possession 
of the niece of his mortal enemy, Uncas the 
Mohawk Chief. Ou-ne-wa-kah could hardly 
conceal his emotion when the Huron told his 
horrid plans relative to the disposal of Yara- 

















Uncas. “But,” said the Huron in conclusion, 
'“T fear she will not live until I can plant the 
‘tomahawk in the heart of the Mohawks.— 
| that can cure her growing dis- 


tear the heart from my bosom and cast it to the 
eagle for food? ‘Will ye hush the voice of the 
happy song-bird that sings so sweetly in the | 
wigwam of the old warrior Onega? Will ye | Have you roots 


: “a 4” 
redden your arrows with the blood of the Del- | oi der ? 
aware? See!” shecried,aud baredher throb-; Ou-ne-wa-kah answered in the affirmative. 


. ; M4 ay AY a 1 i arm a 
, ing hosom, “eee! here is roy mark of protec: | The chief eonducteathe Pequot to his rigw to 


his life if he would receive the mark of the 

Delawares. Ou-ne-wa-kah was brought before 

the grave council, and in sullen silence heard 

the degrading proposal. Fierce indignation 

burned in his eye and quivered upon his lips 

when the old chief uttered the alternative — 
The Indian name for the Fal! Kill. 
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ee 
where, in one corner, upon some dried leaves, , around the Pequot upon the cliff. Unmindful 


Jaid the prostrate object of the wizard’s love—| of numbers, and too far advanced to retreat, 
He waved his band for the Huron to withdraw, | the desperate Hurons pressed to the contest,and 
and was instantly obeyed by the obsequious with the courage of a hungry tiger, the chief 
chief. The light of the full moon illuminated | sprang upon the ‘cliffnear Ou-ne-wa-kah. In 
the recess where she lay, and he extinguished | a moment the hatchet of the Pequot was buri- 
the pine knot that lighted the wigwam, Bend-| eddeep in the head of the warrior, and amid 
ing to the distressed captive, he revealed his | the yells of his retreating followers he rolled 
name and designs, cautioning her to make no! down the steep aclivity, and the waters of the 
voluntary effort but conform strictly to his in- | Fludsen closed over the fallen chief forever. 

structions. Hethendeparted and reported suc-| The soft flush of morning had tinged the 
cess tothe chief. ‘To-morrow night,” said he, | eastern horizon, when the tumult was stilled 
“I must conduct her alone to yonder cave | into awful silence, and Ou-ae-wa-kad hastened 
where the good spirit that cures diseases re- | tothe hiding-place of Yaratilda. The maiden 
sides; forfour hours we must remain in quiet, had waited with anxious suspense to learn the 


for the least effort to discover the operations of name of him who had founda grave in the 


the Good Spirit, wi!l rally all the evil spirits at darlx waters near her, and when she knew the 


the place, and the malady will be made worse | 
than ev Hear and obey. 

The nodded assent. 

At the next evening,the wizard and | 
Varatildateft the wigwam of the Huron, whose 
eyes sparkled with delight as he reflected on 
his vengeance upon Uncas. As they passed 
the gaurd who watched the gceety of the 
camp, they were checked, but the wand of the 
wizard was a potent sceptre, and the faithful 
guardian shrunk back with awe and reverence. 
They were scarcely beyond hearing, when an | 
old man who had long witnessed the deception | 
of the wizards, whispered in the earofthe Hnu-| 
ron, that he who had led Yait.tilda to thecave | 
might be a Delaware in disguise. The spirit 

of revenge, jealousy, and rage, was aroused | 
at this surmise, and he called the chiefs togeth- | 
er for council. It was determined to start in | 

pursuit. A loud yell arose from the savage, canoe of Ou-ne-wa-kah found a safe harbor* 
circle when the determination was known, and , when the Huron pursued him. Again, I say, 
led on by their vengeful chief they sped after | | let the Peguots and the Delawares be friends, 

the flying pair With the swifiness of the wind. | | let the turtle and the panther be the mark for 
Ou-ne-wa-lah and his precious ari. stimu- | both 

lated by love, flew with equal rapidity tow ards As she concluded, the Delaware nodded as- 
the river where he had left his canoe. They | | sent, for they had seen the bravery of Ou-ne- 
heard the savage yell and knew that they were | wa-kah. They asked him to treat with his na- 
discovered. Likea fawn, Yaratilda kept pace | tion, and tellof their friendship. Their wish- 
with the Pequot, but the Hurons gained upon | es were gratified, and the tomahawk was buri- 
them every moment. But approaching dan-| ed between the twonations. The wigwam of 
ger lent them strength, and they reached their Onega was made happy by the bravery of Ou- 
canoe just as their savage pursuers appeared | ne-wa-kah, and the virtues of Yaratilda; and 
upon the bare brow of the mountain above | when the old chief departed for the land of 
them. In a momentthe prow of Ou-ne-wa-kah | the Great Spirit, Ou-ne-wa-kah became the 
was pointed towards the falls of the Winnakee, | chief of the warriors of the Turtle. 

whose stream sparkled brightly in the glowing Poughkeepsie, April, 1836. 

moonlight. A horrid yell from the shore they " *APOKEEPSING. —Sufe-Harbor—The | signification from 
had just left proclaimed the disappointment of | which the name of our village is a derivative. 

their pursuers. Yet disappointment gavethem 

renewed strength, and the Huron chief plun- 
ged into the river, followed by his blood-thirs- 
ty clan. In the shaded recess of a cedar-cov- 
ered rock, Ou-ne-wa-kah moored his canoe, 
where he knew it would be secure from the 
searching eye of the approaching chief. In it 
he leit Yaratilda, and springing upon the cliff, 
he ran a little to the northward of the hiding 
place of his ward, and with a loud voice, that 
awakened, the echoes of the great forest, he 
gave the startling and prolonged war-whoop 
peculiar to the Delawares. That sound was 
answered by a lond yell from the bosom of the 
river, as his enemies nearec the shore, and the 
next moment a corresponding shout eame from 
the interior. Another, and another, in quick 
Sucession greeted his ear froin the recesses of arrived, Elliston issued a bill, promising that 
the forest, and ere the Hurons gained the shore, | he would for that night only, beside the usual 
a valiant band of the Delawares was gathered |play and farce, present his patrons with the 
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‘bounded. She leapt from the canoe, and fell 
| prostrate at the feet of Ou-ne- wa-kah, blessing 
him as her deliverer, and as the avenger of the 
harrassed Delawares. 

“Tet the Pequots and the Delawares be 
friends,” said she, joining the hands of Ou-ne- 
wa-kah and the chief of the clan who sur- 
rounded them, “Let them then hunt together 
in the same forest, fish in the same river, dance 
atthe same council fire. Let them bury the 
hatchet deep in the forest, and hang the knife 
high upon the maple. Then will the Great 
Spirit beno longerangty; then the white man 
cannot drive us from the grave of our fathers. 
Here we will light a joyful fire and ask the 
Great Spirit to smileupon us. Weill tell to 
our sisters and ourchildren, how fell the bloo- 
dy Huron, and I will lead them to where the 























HUMOROUS, 








The following is a specimen of the peculiar 
character of Elliston the famous stage mana- 
ger in eoneiliating an enraged audience.— 

Speech-making was his peculiar weapon and 
when truth failed he would resort to mendacity 
to carry his point. To record the numerous 
| shifts he was often obliged to make to save his 
reputation and his head would fill a large vol- 
ume. We have extracted this sketch from the 
humorous numbers under the head of “An 
Actor’s Alloquy” published in the Knicker- 
bocker Magazine. 


ELLISTONIA. 
When the time for announcing his benefit 





victim to be the bloody Huron her joy was un- | 
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most brilliant display of fireworks ever wit- 
nessed. Crows attested the force of the attrac- 
tion, but Elliston, who had honestly intended 
to procure the expected treat, found there was 
nothing of the sort to be obtained in the town, 
superior to a penny squib, and what was worse 
noone who knew how to make them. There 


was no time to send to London, so he calmly ' 


resigned himself to his fate. In answerto the 
eager inquiries of the manager, who foresaw 
the total demolition of the benches and the 
fracture of every chandelier, he cvolly told him 
to fear nothing—for he could easily smooth the 
audience down by making a speech, if the worst 
came to the worst; but the manager did not 
appreciate the foree of Robert William's elo- 
quence, and retired in high and solemn dud- 
geon. The theatre was crammed; Elliston 
never played better—the audience were de- 
lighted, and every one appeared to be in the 
best of tempers. Elliston proposed to drop 
the curtain and extinguish the lights, leav- 
ing the people to find their way vut of the 
theatre ; but the manager fired up like a rock- 
et, for he knew if there were no fireworks om 
the stage, there would be an explosion im 
the front, and Elliston’s oily manner seemed 
but to add fury to his flames. He threatened 
to appropriate the whole receipts of the house 
to his own emolument unless the people went 
peaceably out of the house. This was a set- 
tler ; Elliston buttoned up his coat, pulled out 
his white cambric handkerchief, and tossed off 
a tumbler full of brandy and water. He had 
no easy task to do; the nature of the attraction 
had drawn together the worst description of 
audience, and to tell such persons after taking 
their money to see a certain amusement that 


they cannot see such amusement, nor have you | 


any thing like an equivalent to offer them, is 
not a pleasant job; but Elliston faced them 
with philosophical bravery, and thus began : 

‘Ladies and gentlemen : To depict the grat- 
itude now burning in my breast, would require 
gigantic eloguence—my feeble efforts are une- 
qual to the task. My very high opinion of 
your kindness renders it an insurmountable im- 
possibility to describe it, lest you should think 
me capable of base and sordid flattery, a feel- 
ing Idespise—(tremendous shouts of applause.) 
The fire-works announced in the bills of the 
day (an awful silence) the fireworks, I say, 
have arrived from Lundon, and allow me to 
say, are of the finest description. (Hurrah !) 
They have been fixed upon the requisite scaf- 
folding, and are now ready for immediate fir- 
ing. (Hurrah!) But ladies and gentlemen, 
having acquitted myself thus much of my du- 
ty towards my generous patrons, it remains for 
me unpleasantly to add that I have at this mo- 
ment been served with a notice from a legal 
practitioner of the first eminence in this respec- 
table city, informing me that there is a clause 
in the lease forbidding all firework explosions 
in this theatre under a heavy penaly—(Groans 
and hisses.) Ladies and gentlemen, to corrob- 
orate my statement, allow me to appeal to the 
very Worthy manager of this establishment.— 
There he is,’ pointing tothe manager who was 
in the orchestra box. Justly incensed at this 
piece of audacity, he exclaimed aloud, ‘J know 
nothing of any such clause, Mr. Elliston.’-~ 
The uproar became general, and several oran- 
ges and apples gave Elliston a gentle hint of 
what the frnits of his foolery might produce, 
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He braved the war with his usual supplicating 
smile. ‘If the worthy manager has not been 
informed it is the lawyer who is to blame, and 
not your humble servant, much less Mr. —— 
(the manager,) to whom I take this opportuni- 
ty of paying a tribute justly due, as an honest 
man, an indefatigable manager, and an ex- 
cellent actor. But ¢hat estimable gentleman, 
(pointing toa fat stranger in the boxes,) is one 
of the stockholders, and is well acquainted with 
the clause in question.’ The fat gentleman 
looked confused, and had not the courage to 
answer. Elliston thought he had triumphed, 
and bowing, retired from the stage. But the 
calm was of short duration; ‘anon the dread- 
ful thunder doth rend the region’—the mana- 
ger rushed behind the scenes, and pulled the 
hair from his wig in despair; the prompter 
turned pale, and the carpenters put on their 
jackets which is as bad a sign as seeing the 
sailors pull their jackets off. But Elliston 
laughed at the thunder and defied the gale,’ and 
rushing tefore the audience in apparent anger, 
exclaimed in a loud voice that demanded in- 
stant attention, ‘You shall have the fireworks 
this instant ; you do not believe they are here, 
but you shall have them directly. The man- 
ufacturer has sent me down a different sort 
from what I ordered, but you shall have the 
fireworks ; I ordered the best and strongest, 
thinking he would send a variety of the most 
splendid sorts for amusement, but he has sent, 
down the dreadful and deadly weapons of war, 
bat you shall have them! Congreve Rockets, 
with awful explosions used for the firing of 
towns—the Greek fire, which once ignited, 
burns with all-conguering fury. Iknow not 
what horrible engines of destruction there may 
be amongst them, but you shall have them.-- 
(Cries of no, no.) Yes, you shall have the 
fireworks. I would have saved your lives,—- 
have prevented the calamity which must ensue, 
—but you are imperative, and shall have the 
fireworks. (Cries of no, no, repeated with 
greater energy, and a general movement per- 
ceptible amongst the audience.) We have no 
one here who understands these dreadful im- 
plements of death, but I will fire them myself, 
and lose my life on the occasion rather than 
you shall be disappointed. I will not be an- 
swerable for the consequences, though I sol- 
emnly swear that if these fireworks are once 
ignited, by G— they will blow the roof off the 
house! Butno matter, you shall have the fire- 
works. Prompiter, bring me a lighted torch!’ 
This was enough ; the rush became general, 
and in a few moments the house was cleared. 
Elliston shook hands wiih the manager, asked 
him home to supper, and they finished the night 
together cosily and cheerily. 








HAPPINESS. 
“T have lived,” said Dr. Adam Clarke, ‘‘to 
knoW that the great secret of human happiness 
is this: Never suffer your energies to stag- 


nate. The old adage of ‘too many irons in 





} his Grace, the Archbishop ef Saltsburgh. 
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MOZART. 





Tuis wonderful prodigy of musical genius, 
was the son of Leopold Mozart, musician to 
He 
was born in 1756, and, with a sister four years 
older than himself, were the only children 
of their parents who passed beyond the age of 
their infancy. He was but three years old 
when the ruling passion of his whole life be- 
gan to be prominently exhibited, and his ear 
peculiarly susceptible of the difference between 
perfect harmony and theslightestdiscord. At 
the age of four years he became a performer, 
and at five acomposer.. So rapid was his pro- 
gress in the art, that before he iad completed 
his fourth year, he could play minuets and other 
pieces upon the harpsichord with the greatest 
precision. Sneh precocity of talent induced 
his father to exhibit him at the different Euro- 
pean Courts, where he excited the greatest as- 
tonishment. At the age of six years he ap- 
peared at the Court of Francis I., but it was 
with the greatest reluctance that he would 
play, unless some master of the science was 
present who might judge correcily of his ta- 
lents. In his seventh year he visited the prin- 
cipal cities in Germany, and lastly Paris,where 
he played several tunes in the Royal Chapel. 

In 1764, he appeared in Eng!and, where no 
less astonishment was evinced by his perform- 
ance. While in London, he ang his sister gave 
a grand concert, all the sym ies of which 
were of his own composition, 

The following anec ated of him 
whilein London. Chris er Bach,the queen’s 
music master, took him between his Knees,and 
played a few bars. Mozart there centinued, 
and they thus played alternately a whole sq 
nata, with such precision, that those who did 









the fire,” conveys an abominable lie. Youcan- not see them, thought it was executed by one 


not have too many—poker, tongs and all: keep 
them all a going.” 





Thecelebrated Paraeus, in his Irenicon, pru- 
prudently observes that he would advise no 
man to approach any council in which the same 
persons had to appear in the character of both 
adversaries and judges 








person. 
After leaving England for the continent, he 


made a tour through the Low Countries, when 
he returned home, and for thee years contin- 
ued assiduously engaged in hf§ profession. In 
1769, then in the thirteenth year of his age, he 
set out for Italy, and reached Rome during the 
Passion Week. Here he performed that sur- 
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prising feat of mimicry, never equalled since 
the days of Virgil and his famous competitor. — 
He heard the celebrated Miserere of Grego- 
rio Allegri performed in the Sistine Chapel, 
and so perfectly committed it to memory, that 
he returned to his lodgings and transcribed 
ii upon paper, and on hearing it a second time, 
tnade amendments, by which he procured a 
perfect copy! ‘This was a great achievement 
for the musical world, for the performers in 
the Chapel were not allowed to give a copy, 
on pain of excommunication. About a year 
afterwards it was published in London under 
the superintendence of Dr. Burney. While 
he was playing at Naples, it is said that the 
audience suddenly conceived that his talent 
was the work of Magic, and that a ring which — 
he wore on his finger wes a talisman. The 
performance was immediately interrupted, 
and he was obliged to lay his ring aside, to 
convince them of their error. The following 
year be produced his opera of Mithridate, 
which was played in Milan for twenty nights 
in succession. For several yeors afterwards 
his time was spent at Saltzbury, excepting oc- 
casional visits to Munich, Milan, and Vienna. 
He afterwards removed with his mother to Pa- 
ris, which place he intended to make his resi- ~ 
dence for life, but the death of his maternal 
parent changed his views, and he returned to 
Salisbury. He soon after left the home of his 
infancy for Vienna, where he resided until the 
time of his death, whieb oecurred at the early 
age of thirty-seven. Here, atthe age of twen- 
ty-five, he married Mademoiselle Constance 
Weber, who proved an excellent wife, and it 
is said that in the first glow of his passion for 
this lady that he composed his celebrated ope- 
raof “Idomeneo,” which he always regarded 
as his greatest work. Afler this he wrote his 
“Zanberflote,’ his “Nozze di Tigaro,” his 
“Don Gioranni,” and his “Clemenza di Tilo,” 
which all rank among the noblest triumphs of 
musical genius. 

Mozart's last work was his celebrated “Re- 
quiem,” which was undertaken at the order of 
astranger. The circumstances under which 
he received this commission, being somewhat 
mysterious, are said to have had a pernicious 
effect upon his spirits and health. The factis 
certain, that while in a weak and debilitated 
state, he applied himself with great ardor to 
the composition of this Requiem. While thus 
employed, he was seized with alarming faint- 
ing fits, but the work was persisted in and fin- 
ished before his death, which oecurred on the 
5th of December, 1792, before he had com- 
pleted his thirty-seventh year, 








Strong Parental Affeciion. 
A weaver of St. Dennis, named Vatet, hav- 


ched, became distressed at the appehension 
of the youth’s being drawn in the army, as he 
was unable to pay the money fur a substitute, 
He consulted a lawyer as to the means of get- 
ting hisson exempted. Among the causes of 
xemption enumerated by the counsel, he men- 
tioned the eldest sons of widows. Satisfied 
with this information, M. Vatet retured home 
andehung himself, leaving a note declaring 
nee ony motive was to save his son from 


the @ ription. 


ing ason, to whom he was most affectionately 





Genius, like fire, isa good 
rible bad master, 


servant, buts ter- 
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Gextiemen.—In compliance with your re- 
quest I send you a copy of another letter des- 
criptive of that period of the Reign of Terror, 
and if you think it would be acceptable I will 
one penned whilst the writer was at Mi- 

lan in Lombardy. 

Yours, respectfully, 


* 





*. 


Recollections of the Reign of Terror. 
wo. 2. 
Paris, August —, 1794. 

Dean Sir, 

I understand that a diligence is 
to leave Paris this evening for Havre, but 
whether the packet has sailed or not, I am un- 
able to determine. I have thought proper, 
however, to address you, trusting she has not 
sailed. Although itis scarcely a fortnightsince 
{I last wrote, yet events have transpired within 
thattime of sufficient political and social mag- 
nitude to fill a score of tomes with facts and 
comments. You will therefore excuse me if I 
succeed only in drawing a faint outline of the 
times. In my last letter I merely hinted at the 
manner in which Robespierre and his associ- 
ates gained absolute political and judicial rule; 
I will now portray the condition of society un- 
der their horrid administration. 

Twa energetic parties had for some months 
divided the Assembly, known by the cogno- 
mens of the Girondists, and the Mountain 

. The former were opposed to the vio- 

t measures enacted relative to the royal fam- 
ily, and when the last fell, (the sister to the 
king,) they expressed their abhorrence in the 
highest terms. This exasperated the Moun- 
tain party, who were actuated by ultra-repub- 
fican (or anti-republican) prejudices, and being 
the dominant party, they determined to crush 
those who opposed their measures. This was 
finally consgmmated, and Danton and Robes- 
pierre found themselves supreme rulers with- 
out opposition. Then, truly, commenced the 
Reien or Terror. The worship of the most 
high God was commuted for that of the god- 
fess of Reason. Religion and al! its solemn 
pageantry pronounced a farce—the chalice for 
the Sacrament was turned into a drinking cup 
—the holy right of marriage annulled, and the 
institution declared a needless check, and ex- 
tended no farther than the satiety of inclina- 
tion,—~and every social principle, every social 
relation rendered subservient to the fiat of 
those bjoody ministers of misrule. To crown 
the climax of their madness, they performed a 
farce revolting in the extreme ; which, even at 
this moment, makes me shudder, and wonder 


notawfully visited them with summary justi¢ 

I had just returned from the Fauxbourg Sf. 
Germaine, where I had spent an hour with my 
friend, mentioned in my last,* and had seated 
myself, quietly ryminating upon passing events, 


that the terrible wrath of an offended God ms ita 


when loud shouts and bursts of music wer purpose. 


heard in the distance. So accustomed am 


to such sounds that I did not heed it until the 


tumult grew extraordinary. J repaired tomy 


window, when ascene presented itselfewhich 
poate psa to the bacchanalian revels of 
ancient Greece. Seated in a car drayyn b 

. : y 
four white horses, was.a youthfy) maiden, hab- 





et 


he ——eE 


# 


since. 


ited ina costume imitative of the ancient god- 
desses, being entirely naked to the waist which 
was encircled witha cestus decorated with 
branchesof chesnut. Her face was veiled, and 
this was the only show of modesty or decorum 
which she exhibited. Preceding her car was 
a band of musicians, and in the rear followed 
the municipal functionaries of Paris, with un- 
covered heads, with a dense and infatuated 
throng in their rear. When they arrived at 
the Palais Royal she alighted, and preceded by 
a band of musicians, was conducted to the tri- 
bune, while the whole assembly chanted a hymn 
to Liberty with great solemnity, she was then 
unveiled, and the national assembly of France 
bowed to a dancing girl of the opera,* as an em- 
blem of the Goddess of Reason, whom they wor- 
shiped !! 

This impious farce was soon imitated in va- 
rious parts of the realm,—the bells of the 
churches were broken upand cast into cannon 
—and inscriptions were placed over the public 
cemetries, announcing that death is an eternal 
sleep! While such revolutions were going on 
in the social system, the political aspect of af- 
fairs was also changing. Robespierre became 
jealous of his associate, Danton, and finally ac- 
cused him with having secret correspondence 
with the club of theCordeliers. I have natthe 
|least doubt that this charge was just, and that 
Danton, with Westerman, Le Croix and Des- 
moulins, was concerting measures for the dles- 
truction of theleadingtyrant, But Robespierre 
was before-hand with him, and being sustained 
by the jacobins he determined to crush him 
}and his associates at once. All Paris was pet- 
rified with astonisment,when it was whispered 
that Danton, the prophet, priest and kingof the 
jacobins was brought before the revolutionary 
tribunal, and even after his condemnation and 
ccertion to the block of the guz/lotine, the peo- 
ple trembled and dared not lisp their exulta- 
tion. Danton was of gigantic stature, brave 
even tu folly, and when standing before the 
bloody axe, that firmness did not forsake him, 
With him fell several of his associates, among 
whom was Camille Desmoulins, mentioned in 
my last as being among the first movers of the 
revolution. Tallien, who was president of the 
assembly, and whose designs and motives were 
truly republican and merciful, had watched 
with pain the increasing horrors, and resolved 
to rid France of the hateful blood-hound, and 
establish mercy upon the throne of the Execn- 
tive. He had seen his warm friend, Count 
Beauharnais, dragged from his high station as 
a leader of the republican army,—and confi- 
ned in the damp prison of the Luxumbourg, 
he had Seen irtuous Madame Roland sac- 
rificed upon rrible altar of the Revolu- 
i othed bride (Madame 
y and accomplished 







Fontenay) and 


on awaiting a fatal trial before the Revolu- 
tionary tribunal. All these combined made 


hima resolve to hazard all in effecting his holy | 


To him. the mountain party were 
ardently attached, andthey longed to wrest the 
rsword from Robespierre, into whose hands they 
had heedlessly placed it,» They held their se- 
cret councils, an@@s often as they dared they 


a tn. 





ae 

*Itis said that sie was recogniz@d as such by many of the 

spectators present. She lived until 1834, and she represented 

her life to have been a continued scene of remorse and distresa 

for permitting herself to be made such an object of indecorum 

a gross impiety. She died near Paris about two years 
{Edts. Casket. 








showed resistance to the Tyrant’s measures in 
the assembly. They well knew that the populace 
were ready at any moment to aid in crushing 
the terrible monster, for they no longer looked 
upon the daily waste of human life with that 
fearful apathy heretofore exhibited. Tallien, 
however, was cautious, but a circumstance fa- 
cilitated his plans. He was accustomed to vi- 
sit the gardens attached to the prison where 
Madame Fontenay and Josephine were confi- 
ned, and converse with them through the grates 
of the window. On the morning of the 9th 
Thermidor, (27th July) as he approached the 
prison, Madame Fontenay threw a cabbage- 
stalk through the grate, which Tallien picked 
up, and found attached to it a billet with the 
following sentence penned upon it: ‘Madame 
Beauharnais and myself have been condem- 
ned by the tribunal, and to-morrow we are to 
suffer. As you love me, I beg of you to exe- 
cute this night your plans for the emancipation 
of France. May God give you strength. 
Fostenay.” 


This determined Tallien to act promptly.— 
During the day he visited every Mountain 
member of the assembly in person, and com: 
municated his bold designs,which courage was 
warmly reciprocated by each. At an early 
hour,that section of the assembly room occupi- 
ed by the Mountainists was filled,and they wai- 
ted in silence for the appearance of the princi- 
pal leaders of the Jacobins. On the evening 
previous, Robespierre had made a lengthy 
speech,in which he denounced many of thelea- 
ding members as traitors,cast general reproach 
upon the committee of public safety, and de- 
clared that there was no virtue existing except 
in the Revolutionary Tribunal! He had char- 
ged Tallien and his party with being the 
friends of Danton, and hurled invectives indis- 
criminately at nearly every member who was 
not directly his passive igstrument. A scene 
of confusion took place, for those who were 
chafed by his remarks fearlessly arose in their 
defence. His friends saw the imprudence of 
his denunciations, and to appease the irritated 
feelings of those attacked,a committee was ap- 
pointed to report upon the speech and make a sat- 
isfactory elucidation of itsmeaning. The eve- 
ning of the 9th Thermidor was appointed for 
the reception of the report, and as I have be- 
fore stated, the Mountainists were all assembled 
atan early hour. About eight o’clock Robes- 
pierre entered, followed by Couthon, St. Just, 
Le Bas, his brother-in-law, and several of their 
associates. ‘The tribune was empty, and upon 
it he tookhis seat. St.Just, who was the chair- 
man of the committee to whom was referred 
the speech of the Dictator, arose to speak in 
defence of his master. He declared that if it 
was the Parpian rock upon which he stood he 


‘ Th , i -@ | would express his sentiments in support of sa 
Josephine, Beauharnais were confined in pris- | 


great a patriot as Robespierre! ‘I am,” said 
he, “about to raise the veil.” “I tear it asun- 
der,” exclaimed Tallien rising from his seat, 
“the public interest is sacrificed by individuals 








| who come hither to speak exclusively in their 


own name, and conduct themselves superior 
¥6 the whole committee.” So saying he forci- 
bly thrust St. Just from the tribune, which was 
immediately occupied by Billaud de Varennes 
who denounced Robespierre as a tyrant—a 
Cataline—and every other epithet his charac- 
ter deserved. Atevery period of the orator, a 





general burst of applause rang through the as- 








— a ae ust *s 
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sembly, and Robespierre, seeing the tide turn- 
ing so forcibly against him sprang upon the 
tribune and endeavored to be heard in his own 

defence. But immediately loud shouts of 

“Down with the Fyrant!” emanated from eve- 

ry quarter, and stifled with fear, rage and des- 

pair, he could only scream out, “President of 
assassins, let me be heard for the last time !”— 

Some cried out, “The blood of Danton chokes 

him'”’ and a dreadful scene of confusion fol- 

lowed. ‘Tallien arose and moved a decree or- 

dering the immediate arrest of Robespierre 

and his associates, which was instantly car- 

ried into effect although some hesitated to lay 

hands upon them. 

During these proceedings in the Convention, 
Henriot endeavored to force his way with his 
soldiers to their rescue, but being suddenly sei- 
zed with terror he became the easy prey to the 
energy of a few gens-de-armes, and was placed 
among the arrested deputies. An occurrence 
now took place which might have secured to 
Robespierre his liberty, and even power, had 
he possessed that moral courage which the 
chief mover of operations so extensive and 
momentous ought to have possessed. They 
were refused admittance by the jailors of eve- 
ry prison, and they were secured in the office 
of the committee of public safety. This be- 
ing made known, the jacobins induced the 
Mayor of Paris to make an effort for their re- 
lease. The tocsin was immediately sounded, 
and a great and overwhelming force rushed 
to the office of the committee, liberated the 
captives, and carried them in triumph to the 
Hoteaile de Ville. Orders were immediately 
given to proceed to the Convention and arrest 
Tallien and his associates, but the assembly, 
prompt in all their movements, had anticipated 
them and had made ample provision for their 
own security. They ordered the drums of the 
National Guards to beat to arms, which soon 
produced a preponderating force against the 
numbers who had collected at the iron voice of 
the toesin, and it was evident that the popular 
current was fast setting again the terrorists.— 
The troops of the Mayor were driven back, 
and the City Hall was soon surrounded and 
cannon pointed at the doors. The decree of 
the Assembly outlawing Robespierre and his 
ministers was read, and the insurgenis disper- 
sed or joined the National Guards. The mis- 
erable captives within now found that their fate 
was inevitable, and as the scorpion, who, when 
encircled by fire turns its sting upon itself, so 
did these wretched men turn their execrations 
upon one another. Payan seized Henriot and 
forcibly thrust him out of the window amid the 
enraged multitude, who dragged him from 
thence to execution. St. Just, after imploring 
his fellows to kill him, endeavored to execute 
his wishes himself, but his cowardly hand fail- 
ed him. Couthon laid under the table, bran- 
dishing a knife with which he was repeatedly 
stabbing his bosom, without courage sufficient 
to make the steel enter his heart. Le Bas des- 
patched himself with a pistoi shot, and Robes- 
pierre in attempting to imitate him, horribly 
fractured his under jaw. . 

In this situation they were found when the 
officers entered to carry them before the Con- 
vention. Without being admitted to the bar, 
they were immediately ordered to exeeution, 
and as they passed upon the fatal car, the peo- 
ple with mad joy spit upon them and loaded 


them with every imprecation malice could in- 








vent. Thusdied, bythe very engine his bloody 
ambition had erected, Maximillian Robes- 
pierrre, who for two years ruled enlightened 
France with a sceptre as terrible as that of 
Caligula of Rome. The very people, who 
ten days ago bowed with profound reverence at 
the feet of the Dictator, now, with a zeal equal 
to their subserviency,are holding up to the view 
of ascorning world his numerousatrocities. 
Tallien has been elected Dictator, and the 
whole executive power is at present vested in 
the General Assembly. Tranquility is again 
restored, orders have gone forth for the re- 
opening of the churches, every revolutionary 
law is about suffering a repeal, and I trust that 
when I next address you, I may be able to say, 
that peace has once more taken up its abode in 
France—Order has established its laws—Reli- 
gion restored to its former sanctity and purity 
the Revolutionized social system settled upon 
a salutary basis, and that this warm-hearted 
and zealous nation are pursuing a path which 
will ultimately terminate in substantial public 
benefit. Yours, sincerely 





~ 
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Letter from Mrs. A. to a Young Mare 
ried Sister. 


Dear Sister,—In addressing youas Mrs. for 
the first time you willexpect me tosay something 
respecting the relation you have lately formed. 
I do not know that I can better improve this 
opportunity than by penning a few remarks 
(suggested by experience) upon the duties of a 
wife. There are exceptions to every general 
rule—still, I believe there is some truth in the 
old adage—‘that a good wife makes a good hus- 
band.’ As I know Mr. B. only by name, unac- 
quainted with his disposition, taste and habits, 
Ican give you only general principles. You 
have long been a consistent and [I trust consei- 
entious professor of religion—you will of 
course recognize that to your Creator, Redee- 
mer and Sanctifier, the true God,you owe your 
first and highest duties. Next to your Maker 
your husband claims the first place in your af- 
fections. Is he a Christian? If so your path 
will be comparatively speaking a smooth 
one—whenever and wherever you shall be set- 
tled as the joint head of a family there a fam- 
ily altar will be erected and stated orisons be 
offered. This is one of the most delightful 
privileges we are permitted to enjoy—surely 
discord and unkindness ought never to be har- 
bored in a family whose members each morn- 
ing make the united petition ‘“‘give us this day 
our daily bread” not only temporal but spiritu- 
al. Are we tempted? we commit our cause to 
him who has promised with every temptation 
to provide a way of escape; who has said, let 
him that lacketh wisdom ask of the Lord. Be- 
fore entering upon the duties of life we invoke 
the presence and guidance of our acknowled- 
ged head—and when the sable curtainof night 
is drawn around our dw&ling, how pleasant it 
is tocome together and recount the mercies and 
blessings of the day, and ere we retire to rest 





hood, was my guide through the slippery paths 
of youth; and since I have been called to 
perform the various duties which develve up- 
on a wife and mother I have oftentimes won- 
dered, and tried to think, how those females 
feel who have no treasure above, and whose 
most extended views are bounded by the nar- 
row limits of time. It is possible that Mr. B. 
has never felt the necessity of religion, or if he 
has the subject may have been deferred to a 
‘‘more convenient season.” Should this be the 
case it will doubtless be your first wish, your 
earnest prayer,that he should become acquain- 
ted with the way of salvation. Much prudence 
is required in cases of this kind. Avoid con- 
troversy. When you converse upon the sub- 
ject let it be in the spirit of Christian kindness 
—you will accomplish more by example than 
precept, and the best way to recommend reli- 
gion to our friends is toexemplify it in ourlives. 

Mr. B. is engaged in extensive business.— 
Previous to marriage he may have given you 
more of his time than he could well spare, he 
may not now be ready at all times to attend 
you—you will find it best therefore to’consult 
him in making any arrangements for recrea- 
tion, visiting, &c. I know youare very fond 
of company, but my dear if you wish to be hap- 
py in married life you must endeavor to make 
home the place whichyour husband shall pre- 
fer to any other. When he returns fatigued 
from business, ofVexed with the fraud of some 
one in whom he had confided, he may not al- 
ways feel as gay and complaisant asyou might 
wish. You willat once see that his feelings are 
irritated. Perhaps he may tell you what has 
happened, if he should not you will not ask 
him. It is best not to let him know that you 
have noticed any thing wncommon, but by kind 
attentions, by anticipating his wishes as far as 
possible, you may soothe his spirits and make 
him feel that though the world is false and 
cold, there is »ne who can sympathize with 
him, one who shares alike his joysand griefs ; 
and he will soon find that, “be it ever so hum- 
ble there’s no place like home.” 

I would warn you against inquisitiveness.— 
I mean by this that prying curiosity with which 
some females are always teazing their partners. 
Your husband will communicate to you all that 
is necessary or prudent respecting his business 
—is there any subject upon which he is silent 
he doutless has his reasons. Let it pass; itneed 
not mar your happiness. You havechosen him 
as your guide and protector,certainly you ought 
to have confidence in him sufficient to trust 
him with the doliars and cents of the concern. 

In married life, particularly in its first years 
before the parties become thoroughly acquain- 
ted with each other’s dispositions, mutual for- 
bearance is very necessary. Lovers are apt to 
consider each other as perfect or nearly so, in- 
stead of frail, erring haman beings. Conse- 
quently they expect more of each other than 
they are capable of performing. Some little 
misffhderstanding occurs, something may. be 
said or done (unintentionally it may be) by one, 





to commit ourselves and all our concerns with | 
child-like confidence to the care of him who nev- 
er sleeps. Oh who can tell the pleasure, the! 
happy effects of religion, even in the most tri- 

fling affairs of life. You are qware my dear 

sister thatI was very young when I first sought | 
and found “peace in believing.” Now I can | 


by which the feelings of the other are woun- 
ded. Now if the injured one exercises that len- 
ity which we at at aifftimes require, the offen- 
der may never be aware of the pain he of she 
has inflicted, and like the cloud that flits'across 
the summer’s sun, for a moment obseures its 
brightness and is gone forever, the circum- 


stance may be buried in oblivion. Onthe con- 
trary if the offended party return cross words 
and unkind treatment,it is more like the black- 
ened thunder-cloud which must spend its fury 
in wind and rain before sunshine will return. 

It is an undisputed fact that the pursuit of 
happiness is common tothe human family. Re- 
gardless of present acquirements we are con- 
stantly looking forward to something beyond, 
vainly supposing that if we could obtain the 
desired object we should be happy—but we 
must not look abroad for the treasure ; let us 
rather seek it at home. By properly regula- 
ting the temper and by cherishing a contented 
disposition we may secure a reasonable share 
of enjoyment in life. You, my dear sister,are 
now at the starting point—the world lies before 
you—and I suppose it depends much upon 
yourself, upon your own conduct, whether you 
be happy or miserable. If I have written any 
thing that will be of service in directing your 
Steps in this untried path then my pleasing toil 
will be well repaid. Yours, affectionately, 

J. A. 
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TRANSPOSITIONS, 


VROM ‘THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL—BY R. BARKER.’ 
“He is not here for he is risen.”” 

The dawn appears—those hours of rest are 
not broken on by any earthly sound, and yet 
all nature quakes beneath the, footsteps of the 
blest. An angel from those realms above, 
whose eyes glow with lightnings and with rai- 
ment white as snow, descends from the azure 
sky. The guilty soldiers tremble at his nod 
and quake with dread—there they stand mo- 
tionless and as dead before that man of God, 
who rolled the stone away from the Saviovur’s 
humble tomb ; who broke the seal and burst 
the bloom of everlasting day. ‘“Fearnot, fear 
not !” the angel cries, ‘‘I know for whom ye 
seek ; it is the meek and lowly Jesus who was 
crucified; he is not here, for he is risen to his 
almighty throne—bursting the bars of death’s 
cold prison—the tomb of mouldering stone.” — 
Behold the place where he did lie—survey the 
humble grave ; then ask the soul if it can die 
or perish by decay: A voice will answer from 
within—go, wash away thy stain ; go cleanse 
thy soul from deathless sin, for it will rise a- 
gain. The lone, dreary and burning heart, 
can never waste away, although its freshness 
may depart, and it be still and cold as clay.— 
The soul shall rise again beyond the grave’s 
unsparing storm, and like Him resume its life 
and form, and soar beyond the skies. 





FROM ‘NIGHT—BY J. G.’ 


I love the solemn peaceful night, with its 
balmy creeping wind; for then the soul wings 
its flight as joyous as the unconfined song-bird. 
When the stars appearin myriads with scintil- 
lating ray, a musical voice sings in the fragrant 
air—“‘what to this is day?” And when the 


moon’s soft silvery light plays o’er the sea and 
mountain, it sings, “Is this as bright to your 
sense as the meridian blaze of thesun?” But 
when night is blest with Cyntha’s smiles, and 
the stars twinkling gaily—while fleecy clouds 
rest on the night winds—"O! what is day to 
this?” Give me sweet night :—I will picture 
fairy things on her passing clouds, and revel 
with the aerial crowds which fertile fancy 
brings. Give me sweet night when the heart 
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is sad, or the soul is riven with remorse : then 
Hope heals the wounds which are made by 
Sorrow, and the sins of Guilt are forgiven. — 
At night a ray is given tothe pure in heart 
from their heritage in heaven, and to inno- 
cence in melting loveliness. Then, Memory 
displays her store, and fancy wings her flight, 
and thoughts not belonging to day are rife in 
the silent night. Night throws a holy gleam 
on ocean, mountain, lawn and lake, that is seen 
as the day passeth away, and is lost with the 
first beams of the sun. The busy world may 
love the day, and bask in the red light of Sol 
—but give me the mild silvery ray of the moon 
—give me the silent Night. E. 


VARIETY. 














COURTING. 

“There is ofien an initial difficulty in the 
way of courting which is not easily got over in 
all cases—-that is, breaking the ice as it is cal- 
led. “This is more particularly incident to 
those who do not go to work secundum artem. 
There is a good practice, regarding this mat- 
ter, among the Savoyard peasantry. ‘Whena 
young man is first admitted to spend the eve- 
ning at the house of a maid to whom he wish- 
es to pay his addresses, he watches the arrange- 
ment of the fire-place, where several billets of 
wood,are blazing. If the fair one lifts up one 
of the billets and places it upright against the 
side of the fire-place, it is a sign she does not 
approve of her suitor. Ifshe leaves the bla- 
zing wood undisturbed, the young man may 
be sure of her consent.” 

Such was formerly the custom among the 
Dutch peasantry of this country. 





THE AILING BACHELOR. 

An ailing old bachelor is a walking apothe- 
cary’s shop—a living system of nosology. He 
is a firm believer in the virtues of physic, and 
studies Buchanan more devoutly than his bible. 
He is a kind of walking ague—shivering at 
every blast ; and spending his whole time ei- 
therin curing present ailments or in conjuring 
up new ones for the future. Groan, groan, 
groan, from morning till night. The man is 
never well, because by a singular paradox, he 
is never ill. He takes, indeed, too much care 
of himself to suffer real pain; but his imagin- 
ary ones are aformidable and fearful host. 











THE OLDEN TIME. 

Among the old and curious laws which pre- 
vailed in this country in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the following is a rare specimen, which 
we copy from the Albany Transcript. It can- 
not fail to interest the ladies. : 

“A law in Massachusetts, adopted in the 
year 1617, was such that if any young manat- 
tempted to address a young woman without 
the consent of her parents, or in case of their 
absence, he should pay the sum of 4/. for the 
first offence, 102. for the second, and be impris- 
oned forthethird. 'Thus,in 1647,one Matthew 
Stanley was tried for engaging the affections 
of the daughter of John Tarbox, without the 
consent of her parents, and fined 15! ; fees, 2s. 
6d. The same year, three married women 
were fined 5s. for scolding. We apprehend 
such fines would be of no avail at the present 
time ; as 5s. would not stop the tongue of some 
women, nor 15/. the gallantry of young men.” 


A MOTHER’S EXULTATION. 


The first years of our existence are natural- 
ly under the guidance and direction of a wo- 
man ; how important, then, that she should be 
qualified for the responsible task of forming 
characters for society, and beings for eternity ! 
How necessary that she should combine all 
those virtues and energies that we would trans- 
mit to posterity, and which are the result of 
early improvement. 

The cultivation of the female mind may be 
traced in all the walks of social life, it is man- 
ifest in the ebservance of decorum and moral- 
ity ; it is equally obvious in the domestic cir- 
cle, and in the sphereof fashion. The pride of 
an American matron is the early intelligence 
of her offspring ; she nourishes each expand- 
ing germe of talent with unremitting solicitude 
and when asked todisplay the splendors of her 
toilet, likethe illustrious mother of the Gracchi, 
she presents her sons and daughters to society, 
and exclaims with triumph, “ These are my 
jewels.” 








Ko Excite Emulation. 


In Pennsylvania, we have instances of pro- 
motions among some of our good and active 
citizens. Buta few years since the following 
named gentlemen were humble apprentices, or 
as we of the type say, ‘Printer’s Devils,’ b 
by industry and attention, have risen to hongr- 
able situations conferred on them by their fel- 
low citizens. It is with pleasure that we rec- 
ord the fact that the hon. Ellis Lewis, now a 
presiding Judge, Maj. Gen. W. T. Rodgers, 
state Senator from Bucks, Henry Petriken,esq- 
late member of the senate, and James Thomp- 
son, esq. late Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, were all, but a few years ago, hum- 
ble printers. We may add thatthe hon. Sam- 
uel D. Ingham, formerly Secretary of State, 
late member of congress, and Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States, was in his 
younger days a journeyman paper-maker.— 
The hon. Jesse Miller, now a member of con- 
gress from this state, was apprenticed to the 
carpenter’s trade, and we could refer to numer- 
ous cases, to show that we are not behind New 
York or the New-England states in self-made 
men, who have been called to fill the high 
and responsible situations by the voice of 
their fellow-citizens. We say, therefore, to 
all young men, “go ahead,” persevere in the 
path of honorable ambition, never consider a- 
ny obstruction or difficulty insurmountable,and 
remember that the highest honors of the gov- 
ernment are within reach of constancy, dili- 
gence, integrity, patriotism and virtue. 

{ Harrisburg Reporter. 
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GLORY. 


A gallant officer, named Bicknall, was killed 
in one of the battles between the French and 
English in Spain. The report of the com- 
mander-in-chief, which made honorable men- 
tion of the deceased, was published in all the 
papers of London ; but in one, Major Bicknall 
figured as Picknail,in another as Brickwall, 
and there were but two or three that gave his 
name as it really was. Byron might well say 
that the true definition of glory is ‘‘to be shot 
through the body, and have one’s name spelt 
, wrong in the newspapers.” 
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MonwinG.—Poets have perpetrated many bombas- 
tie rhapsadoes upon the beauty, glory and sublimity 
of sunset, and called up from the deepest recesses of 
their glowing imagination, every simile to illustrate 
their position, and prove to a sleepy world, that no 
scene upon earth can equal that of theirdarling theme ; 
whilst the superior splendor of the rising of the day- 
god is seldom breathed in the ear of mortal, for the ve- 
ry good reason, we suppose, that he who ‘‘burns the 
midnight taper,” never witnesses that glowing scene. 
or feels the invigorating influence of the baliny breezes 
of morning. When the genial breath of spring hath 
unsealed each frozen fountain and severed the icy 
chain which fettered each rivulet and river,— when from 
Earth’s prolific bosom spring forth the flowers which 
delight the eye and the fruits which please the taste 
and nourish the lif+-springs of existenc—when each) 
grove is converted into an orchestra by the minstrels 
of Nature, and she is arrayed in her loveliest attire, 
we conceive that there is no enjoyment so purely intel- 
lectual, 80 elevating to the soul, so abstracted from the 
painful realities of existence, as that which may be de- 
rived by a contemplative being who, standing beneath 
the broad arch of the Temple of Nature during the 
matin twilight, meditates with the headof wisdom, and 
the heart of piety, upon the glorious creations of the 
great OMNIPOTENT. 

Atsuch a season, and at such an hour, every exter- 
mal impression, an/] every pleasing association which 
crowds upen the mind, conspires to awe the heart into 
devotion, and the lips to praise. All nature, animate 
and inanimate, proclaims demonstrations of joy, and 
seems tooffer up at the shrine of her Creator an ac- 
ceptable oblation, When the first faint lines of morn- 
ing are pencilled upon the orient, the flowers open their 
leafy folds to greet the approach of their great vivifier, 
and send forth from each expandiog chalice the sweetest 
incense as an offering to the God of day. Ere yet 

‘The yellow locks of Phabus float 
Upon the horizon’s verge,” 
the groves send forth theit charming melody in one si- 
multaneous chorus of joy,and all nature scems awak- 
ened at the sound, except sluggish man, who lies 
dreaming away his existence in the embrace of unne- 
essary and enervating slumber. Independent of the 
intellectual enjoyment of calin meditation, nothing is 
more conducive to health, both mental and physical, 
than a habit of early rising, connected with a proper 
degree of manual exercise. It is admitted by all, that 
a healthy action of the mental functions is a powerful 
corrector .of physical maladies; and he who can go 
forth during the morning twilight and enjoy the inspi- 
ration of the hour, will “nvarzadly return and enter 
upon the avocations of the day with a far more cheerful 
heart, a clearer understanding, and a strength of nerve 
to which the dosing sluggard isastranger. The stu- 
dious, also, will find in the freshness of morning, more 
exhileration to exert them to perseverance in solving 
problems—-penetrating occult sciences,—drawing rhe- 
torical figures—in fine a more stimulating impulse that 
will urge them forward «~°r the rugged path of intel- 
lectual acquirement thc : can possibly be felt at any 
other period of the day, wien fatigue opposes the 
march of industrious application. Evening has often 
been selected as the time to retire for study, but we 
think unwisely. The varied objects ef pursuit which 
have occupied the mind during the day, have made 
their impression, and will still mingle their influence 
with the subject of meditation, preventing that perfect 
abstraction of thought necessary to fortning a lucid and 
unerring conclusion in reasoning, or of striking out 
tnose beauties of composition, which enchain the feel. 
ings of the reader, Rest can only obliterate business 
impressions, and hence, in the morning the mind exhi- 
bite those impressions but feeb!y, and is better prepared 
49 investigate mystery, receive instruction, or conceive 
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new theories in science and new sentiments in compo- 
sition, than atany other period. One hour at least 
before the rising of the sun, was always devoted by the 
iltustrions Franklin to stady and meditation, and we 
have no doubt, that his highest soaring of intellect in 
search of scientific truths was performed during these 
imatin devotions. Experience only can establish theory 
upon a sure foundation, therefore we will not ask our 
readers to take our word for it but advise them to test 
it by their own practice. 





An Inreaestinc Work —The following is the 
title of a work about to be published by the Roya! So- 
ciety of Northern Antiqnaries at Copenhagen, in a 
royal quarto form, one volume, price twelve dollars: 
“Antiquitates Americana, or a Collection of the ac- 
counts extant, in ancient Icefandic and other Seandina- 
vian manuscripts, reiative to voyages of discovery to 
North America, in the tenth and following centuries; 
with Latin and Danish versions, Geographical and 
Archaeological notes, Facsimiles, Maps, and Plates, Ed. 
ited by the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries.”’ 
The work has been in progress for several years, but 
is intended to be published the ensuing suinmer. 

This work will undoubtedly throw much light upon 
the ambignous traditional history of the aboriginal na- 
tions of this country, and put to rest many important 
enquiries and speculations upon the subject, which 
have occupied the talent and labor of historians since 
the discovery of America by Columbus. ‘The intelli- 
gence,” says the prospectus of the Society, “which our 
ancient literary monuments embody respecting the dis- 
covery of America by the Scandinavians, and tlicir 
voyages thither at a period long antecedent to the era of 
Columbus, has not hitherto received that serious con- 
sideration which it merits. It is, however, unqnes- 
tionable that those remains comprise testimony, the 
most authentic and irrefragable, to the fact, that North 
America was actually discovered by the Northmen to- 
wards the close of the 10th century, visited by them 
repeatedly during the I lth and 12th (soine of them even 
settling there as colonists,) rediscovered towards the 
close or tue 13th, and again repeatedly resorted to dur- 
ing the 14th ; and that the Christian religion was es- 
tablished there not only among the Scandinavian emi- 
grants, but in all probability likewise among other- 
tribes previously, or, at all events,awong those then seat- 
ed in those regions.” 


The society acknowledge the valuable assistance in 
the completion of the work of several scientific gen- 
tlemen of the United States. In the course of their 
prospectus they hit at the surmise heretofore expressed 
ihata knowledge of the facts which will be contained 
in the work, prompted the memorable expedition of 
CoLUMBUS, for it isa well authenticated fact, that the 
great navigator visited Iceland in the year 1477, when 
it is supposed that he obtained from the clerical func- 
tionaries, information which urged him of to his great 
enterprise. We hail the announcement of such a 
work as the harbinger of an important acquisition to 
the literary and scientific world and predict that not- 
withstanding its high price it will meet with extensive 
sale. 





To Corresponpents.—It is with great pleasure 
that we publish the productions of native talent when 
moral excellence guides the pen in pointing out to the 
inexperienced the path of rectitude to be pursued by 
those who look to sociai and domestic enjoyments as the 
sum total of human happiness. Such a production 
will be recognized by the reader in the excellent “Wetter 
from Mrs. A. toa young married sister.’ We return 
our thanks to ourcorrespondent for favoring us with a 
second number of “Recollections of the Reign of Ter. 
ror,’? and would be glad to receive the mentioned let- 
ter from Milan. In consequence of two or three poeti- 
cal licences perpetrated in the communication entitled 
“The Ride,” the author will perceive that we have as. 
sumed an editor's privilege by correcting them, Will 
the author please use more care in the metret “Ode 
to Benevolence” isa good production—we shall feel 
ourselves favored by receiving communications from 





} the writer as often as he may please, to pen them, 

















(C7? We have occasionally a call made upon us that 
we deem unreasonable, and must enter our protest fo 
it. Itisthatsubscribers who have lost a number or 
perhaps given it away send to the office to be supplied, 
and expect to have a copy gratis. There is no justice 
in this. After we have delivered the numbers to them 

we have doze our part; and if another or more num- 
bers are wanted they should be paid for. If our carrier 
passes by a subscriber we will most cheerfully supply 
the ousission, and endeavor that there shall not be an- 
cthererror. But more than this we cannot be required 


to do. 
The cases we complatn of we are pleased to say are 


not numerons, but still suffiziently frequent to render it 

neceasary for us to speak of the.n,and especially so as 
our edition of each number is the sams, which puts it 

outof our power to supply any considerable demand 
for extia copies, 





Rumor.— It is said that with the approach of warm 
weather the ladies intend to ley aside their boas—and 
that another season they inean the fashion of wearing 
them shall go out of vogue,—they being in the eatima- 
tion of some, articles that do not add to the appearance 
of a fair lady’s neck, an‘ in point of utility are about 
equal to a Chinese lady’s shve. 

It is also rumored that notwithstanding this is leap 
year, the young wen usean to do the fair thing through 
the year, and marry such girls as will make them plea- 
sant companions and good wives. 

We give these rumors as we Lear them, and it may 
hethereis some truth inthem. A shrewd friend at our 
elbow says he hopes so. * 





Lost Lasor.—lIt is related by a French writer 
that Martorette wae occupied for two years om a trea- 
tise to prove that the useof glass for windows was un- 
Known to the ancients Fifteen days after the publica- 
tion of his folio, a house was found in the Ruins of 
Pompeii, all whose windows were paned with glass. 
How characteristic is this of the fatility of inquiries or 
ut least of the danger of forming conelusions, where de- 
mostration is wanting to support theory. 


—_eV_—_—_—_—_———, 
Letters Received. 


From Wm. B. Amer, Plainfield, Conn. James Mabbitt, 
Esq Mabbetisville; T. Foster, Newburgh; John Bowdish, 
Esq., Root, Montgomery Co.; Mis. M. Valentine, Newark, 
N. J. 

(. 
Summary of passing Events. 
At alate Ladies’ Fair for the benefit of the poor at 


Bangor, the proceeds amounted to $1500! 


A lady by the name of Caroline H. Sheepshanks, 
has applied to the Legislature to have her name chang- 
ed. 

We should think ita bright thought of hers. 

A chicken story. —During a late storm in Wilming- 
ton, N. C., twelve of nineteen chickens, under the cov- 
er of a hen, were killed by lightning, while the rest 
with the hen escaped. 

Ingenious hoar.—Mad. W.a rich foreign lady at 
Paris, was made the subject of a mortifying hoax.— 
Having sent round 400 cards of invitation, and lighted 
her rooms most brilliantly, what was her chagrin to 
find nota solitary being arrive! A wag, it appears, 
who liad not been asked, and who had obtained the 
list, seat round in revenge an apology from the lady, 
countermanding her previous notice, and pleading sud- 
den illness. ¢ did not take place 
till the following berous cards arrived, 
enquirin 

















In this villagé, on 
Rev. J. Helffe 4 
COOLIDGE. 

In this villa 
ANDREW H 
At Staatsbéfe. & 
Mr. Giusert Br 
daughter of Wni. 
_ On the 24th ig 
STEENBERG, ta 
beck. 


lh of March ult., 
RRICK, to Miss | A 


e Rev. Mr. Nichols,Mr. 
TERRY. 

the Rov. Mr. Sherwood, 
age,to Miss Mary Ann, 
. wy lace Pun i 

m. J. ’ ' 

Larson, both of Rhine. 

p 3d inst. Mr. Onrver 
OND, both of Pleasant 













Doventy, 
Valley. 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
ODE TO BENEVOLENCE. 


All hail, angelic pow’r ! whose arms infold 
The wide creation in their warm embrace } 
Whose wakeful eyes the teeming lands behold, 
And melt in love to every various race. 


Pure iove te men, where’er their dwellings lie, 
taneous kindles in thy gen’rous breast ; 
Set free from self, thy feet with ardor fly 
To bless them all, as thou thyself art blest. 


To pallid want, lone in the humble shed, 
Thy lib’ral hand affords the kind relief, 

In weary vigils soothes the aching head, 
And Wipes away the bitter tear of grief. 


The tatter’d wretch, whom pride presumes to jeer, 
’ Or frown him empty from his gilded door, 
Relates his sorrows inthy willing ear, 

And largely shares the bounties of thy store. 


‘When low debased the sons of vice appear, 
Untatight in sweet religion’s pleasant ways, 

They know, how soon! an angel form is near, 
Promipt to relieve, and quick the base to raise, 


Amid the prison’s gloom and tainted air, 

Fair as the sun, thy lovely presence shines, 
Makes each dark cell a brighter aspect wear 

To those poor wretches whom their guilt confines. 


Unlike the man, in golden fetters bound, 

Whose griping hands fo grateful hearts can bless, 
Thy gifts, dispensed, rejoice the bills around, 

As copious show’rs, when dearth lias bro’t distress. 


Each wrong, each impious blow that tyrant pow’r 
Inflicts upon the vassals of his will, 

Affects thy eyes to weep a crystal show’r— 
Wounds like an arrow winged with deadly skill. 


Thy bowels move to see the votive throng 
Ascribe their homage to the graven wood ; 

To horrid gesture chant the sick’ning song, 
Aud expiate their guilt with human blood. 


As evening dewsrefresh the drooping flow’r, 
And raise its head to greet the morning ray, 

Thy heavenly smiles, in mortals’ hapless hour, 
Revive the soul to hope a fairer day. 


Happy alone in others’ highest weal, 
Whene’er the objects of thy kind regard 

Look up and smile, smiles o’er thy aspect steal, 
Expressions of pure joy, thy rich reward. 


O come, bright spirit ! robed in white array, 
Through life attend my steps, my loved compeer ; 
Subdue my heart to own thy gentle sway, 
And weep o’er wo the sympathetic tear. 


Such is thy form, so lovely ev’ry grace, 
Born from above and destined to the skies, 

Wretch is the man who gazes on thy face, 
And feels no flame of kindling love arise. 


When Gabriel’s trump shall sound the signa! voice, 
And frightful ruin ride among the spheres, 
Amid the wreck thy spirit shell rejoice, 
Triumph to heav’n, and sliine to endless years, 
Barb or La GRANGE. 


Whitesboro’, March 19, 1836. 





FRIENDSHIP. 
Friendship, like: 





Will brave tl ut blast, 
And still reta | of spring 
When samr past. 





And dim the cheerful day, 
She still preserves a vital power, 
Unconscious of decay. 
KA TD 
Follies, if uncontrolled, of every kind, 
Grow into passions, and subdue the mind ; 
With sense and reason hold superior strife, 
And conquer henor, nature, fame, and lie. 
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Tor the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
THE RIDE. 
Come hasten, come hasten, here’s the horse: at the door, 
We will ride, ’tis a lovely spring day; 
Invigorating Boreas has tamed his loud roar, 
And is breathing a most gentle lay. 





We will now leave the muddy, rough road for « plain, 
So charming, so smooth, and so white ; 

Where no hollows are s¢ooped our speed to restrain, 
As we dart like the arrows of light. 


Though the snow-covered hills some attention demand, 
Yet unwearied our way we'll pursue ; 

For before us the monarch of this our fair land, 
Rears his summit of heavenly blue. 


But where are the waters, whose calm, ceaseless flow 
We have gazed at, with pleasure unfeigned ; 

Has cold, surly winter congealed them below ? 

Ho! ho! noble river, you’re chained. 


Like the impulse of evil, you silently glide, 

On your way to the ocean of woe ; 

And your surface, unblemished, serves only to hide 
The tumultuous passions below. 


But arrest thee my courser, arrest thee, in fear, 
The waves of destruction roll strong ; 

And the bold, careless mortal in downward career, 
Shall be hurled the wild waters among. 


Youare fast, mighty river; so patient remain, 
And await your release from above ; 
If Spring, gentle Spring, cannot break your hard chain, 
Bright Summer propitious may prove. 
Hype Park. 
March 28th, 1836. 
ST ST 
THE BRIDE. 


BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


[ came, but she was gone. 

There lay her lute, 

Just as she touch’d it last, at the soft hour e 
Ofsummer twilight, when the woodbine cups, 
Filling with deeper fragrance, fondly press’d 
Through the raised casement, uttering tender thanks 
To her who trainedthem. On her favorite seat 
Still lay her work-box open, and the book 

That last she read, and careless near its page 

A note, whose cover her slight pen had trac’d 
With lines unconscious, while her lover spake 
That dialect which brings forgetfulness 

Of all beside. It was the pleasant home 

Where from her childhood she lad been the star 
Of hope and joy. 

I came, and she was gone. 

But this I knew, for I remember’d well 
Her.parting look, when from the altar led, 

With silvery veil, but slightly swept aside, 

How the young rose leaf deepen’d on her cheek, 
And on her brow a solemn beauty sat, 

Like one who gives a priceless gift away, 

And there was silence. ’Mid that stranger throng, 
Even strangers and the hard of heart, did draw 
Their breatl: supprest, to see the mother’s lip 
Turn ghastly pale, and the tall stately sire 

Bow with a secret sorrow, as he gave 

His darling to an untried guardianship, 

And wa far off clime. Perchance his thought 
Travers’d the moss-grown prairies, and the shores 
Of cold lakes,—or those o’erhanging cliffs 

And miglity mountain tops, that rose to bar 

Her long-rer’d mansion from the anxious eye 
OF kindred and of friend. 


Even triflers felt 

How s:rong and beautiful is woman’s love, 
That, taking in its hand the joys of home, 
The tenderest melodies of tuneful years, 
Yea, and its own life, also, lays them all, 
Meek and unblenching, on a mortal’s breast, 
Reserving nought, save that unshaken hope 
W hich hath: its root in God. 


A scene like this,—ye laughter-loving ones,— 
Hence with the hack ney’d jest! The dancer’s heel !— 
What doth it here # 


Joy, serious and sublime, 
Such as doth nerve the energies of prayer, 
Should swell the bosom, when a maiden’s hand, 
Fresh from its young flower-gathering girdeth on 
That harness, which the minister of death 
Alone unlooseth, and whose power doth aid 
Or mar the journey of the soul to heaven, 

Se 





WONXIAN’S LOVE. 


First take a feather and lay it upon 
The stream that is ripling by— 

With the current, behold, in a moment ’tis gone, 
Unimpressive and light as a sigh— 

Then take thee a dear and precious stone, 
And on the same stream place it— 

Oh! mark how the water, on which it is thrown, 
In its bosom will quickly encase it. 


Or take a crystal, or stainless glass, 
Witha crayon upon it then trace 
A sentence or line, and watch how ‘twill pasa— 
A breath will its beauty efface— 
Then take a diamond pure and bright, 
And write some modest token— 
*Mid cold or heat—in shade or light, 
Twill last till the crystal is broken. 


And thus with the tablet of woman’s pure beart, 
Where the vain and the idte may try 

To leave their impressions —they swiftly depart, . 
Like the feather, the scroll and the sigh— 

But once be engraved on that tablet a namé 
And an image of genius and worth, 

Through the changes of life it will still be the same, 
Till the heart is removed from the earth! 





HUMILITY. 
BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 

‘The bird that soars on highest wing, 

Builds on the ground her lowly nest ; 
And she that doth most sweetly sing, 

Siogs in the shade when all things rest; 
—In lark and nightingale we see 

What honor hath humility. 


*When Mary chose the “ better part,” 
She meekly sat at Jesus’ feet ; 
And Lydia’s gently opened heart 
Was made for God’s own temple meet ; 
—Fairest and best adorned is she 
Whose clothing is humility. 


‘ The Saint that wears heaven’s brightest crown’ 
In deepest adoration bends ; 
The weight of glory bows him down, 
Then most, when most his soul ascends ; 
— Nearest the throne itself must be 
The footstool of humility. 
PR 
ON KESSING, 
And if it were not lawful, 
The lawyers would not use it ; 
And if it were not pious 
The clergy would not choose it ; 
And if it were not a dainty thing, 
The ladies would not crave it; 
And if it were not plentiful, 
The poor girls could not have it. 
i. 2 2 


Hope is the gay to-morrow of the mind, 
That never comes. 
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